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cept by strong natural obstacles, when his 1500 men, clambering 
up a precipitous water-course, succeeded in routing 5000 strongly 
entrenched, and supported by a park of artillery. 

It now only remains to refer to the publications affording 
the best information about St. Michael's. The best charts, at 
present, are those by Laurie and Norie of London, which will 
soon be superseded by the results of the survey made in 1844, 
under the direction of Captain Vidal, of her Majesty's steam ship 
" Styx." This survey will supply extensive soundings, correct 
topographical details, and faithful views of land, not found in any 
existing charts. Of books, the best on geology is an account by 
Dr. Webster (Boston, 1821) ; on the climate and diseases, the 
' Winter in the Azores' of Dr. and Mr. Bullar (London, 1841) ; 
on the botanical flora, Scubert's ' Flora Azorica' (Bonnae, 1844), 
and a more complete list by Mr. Hewitt Watson in the London 
Journal of Botany, of November, 1844. But the thorough exa- 
mination of the island is still to be undertaken ; and there is no 
doubt that it would afford interesting discoveries to the geologist, 
naturalist, and philosopher in all branches of knowledge on which 
this paper is offered only as an imperfect communication. 



VIII. — Notes of an Excursion from Batum to Artvin. By M. Fred. 
Guarracino, H. M. Vice-Consul at Batum. Communicated 
by Mr. Consul Brant. 

I left Batum on Sunday morning at. 6 o'clock, and proceeded 
along the beach in a northerly direction. I chose the longer road 
round the peninsula rather than that across its neck, as in some 
places the latter was difficult to pass on account of deep mud. I, 
however, soon had reason to repent of the choice, when, half an 
hour after starting, I found myself unexpectedly before a rapid 
and deep run of water. I say unexpectedly, because two days 
before I had passed by the spot, and did not observe the least sign 
of a stream ; but during the night the snow on the edge of the 
marsh had thawed, and the water rising, forced a passage through 
the bank of shingle into the sea. I have since learned that a 
similar occurrence is frequent after heavy rains, but the streams 
soon dry up, and the action of the sea, throwing up the shingle, 
obliterates every vestige of them. We managed after some diffi- 
culty to cross the water, which though deep was only 3 yards 
wide, by throwing over it a branch of a tree, and holding on by 
it as we passed on our horses. For half an hour we continued 
along the sea-shore, which turns gradually to the W., and 
reached the plain of Cahaber, on which a tribe of Koords have 
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their winter quarters. After traversing the plain for about a mile, 
we came to a house which the Sanjak Bey was building. I found 
the bey surrounded by fifty or sixty followers of Mehdet Bey, who 
was himself a fugitive from his home in Adjarah, on account of 
his being compromised in Kior Hussein Bey's late revolt. These 
people gain a subsistence by plundering all travellers whom they 
meet, and if pursued by officers of justice, hide themselves in the 
woods. The Sanjak Bey, being a relative of Mehdet Bey, not 
only connived at their acts, but, it is said, even participated in 
their plunder. He ordered two of his men to accompany me to 
the banks of the Joruk, which I reached by proceeding westward 
from the bey's house, at half-past 8 o'clock. I estimate the dis- 
tance from Batum at about 7 miles. There is a road to Art- 
vin on both banks of the Joruk. I followed that on the western 
bank, as the better one, having crossed the river in a ferry-boat 
at Kizil Toprak. At this season the Joruk is there only 30 
yards broad, and 7 or 8 feet deep, but from the month of 
May to the middle of September its bed stretches to a width 
of 200 to 300 yards. Our road turned due S. through a forest 
of large beech-trees, and over undulating ground. In conse- 
quence of a late fall of nearly a foot of snow, my guide lost 
the way soon after we entered the forest, and instead of get- 
ting through it in half an hour, we were 2 hours wandering 
about. On emerging from the wood, we descended to the river, 
bordered here by a level of 300 to 400 yards wide. The 
eastern bank is a continued plain as far as this, from the river's 
mouth, a distance of about 8 miles. In half an hour we 
reached the termination of the level, quitted the river and turned 
to the right over a hill, on the top of which is situated " Om- 
boli," a village possessing thirty well-built houses, and con- 
tiguous to a large forest of oak, chestnut, and alder trees. Pass- 
ing through the village, we descended the hill, and in 15 mi- 
nutes came to the Joruk again, which here flows through a plain 
of about 2 miles in length and breadth. We saw on the op- 
posite side of the river the village of Erghe, which contains forty 
houses ; owing to the quality and size of the tract of cultivable 
land which surrounds it, it is the most flourishing village in the 
district of Batum. At the end of this plain the valley of the 
Joruk contracts, and the district of Batum terminates. The Adja- 
rah-Sii, coming from the E., here unites with the Joruk, and forms 
the boundary between Majhal and Batum. Our road now 
passed along the slope of a rocky hill, and continued so for nearly 
an hour, after which, gradually ascending, we came to the small 
village of Miruvet, situated at the mouth of a ravine by the river's 
side, and containing five or six houses. On the opposite bank of 
the river is another village, called Maghul Ispir, containing from 
vol. xv. x 
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thirty to forty houses, and the ruins of a large building, which 
belonged to the agha of the place, but was destroyed by Bahir 
Pasha on account of its owner, a partizan of Kior Hussein Bey's, 
having resisted the pasha's troops during the bey's revolt. A 
curious fact connected with this was related to me by a native of 
Miruvet, and afterwards repeated to me by several other persons. 
I mention it as tending to show how little Hafiz Pasha could de- 
pend on the troops sent by Osman Pasha to co-operate with him 
in subduing Kior Hussein. While the latter was at Majhub Ispir 
with his followers, Uzunoglu Mehmet Agha, the commander of 
Osman Pasha's troops, came to Miruvet; it was agreed between 
Kior Hussein Bey and Uzunoglu that a feigned engagement from 
the opposite bank of the river should take place, but that neither 
party should direct their fire on their opponents. The men main- 
tained a constant fire for two days, and of course without a shot 
taking effect. The troops, who were apparently enemies during 
the day, crossed the river in boats in the night, and feasted toge- 
ther. 

On leaving Miruvet we proceeded by the side of the river for 
an hour and a half, which brought us to Maradit. Maradit is 
a large village, possessing a bazaar of about seventy shops, built 
around a quadrangle. The village itself is on the top of a hill, 
half an hour distant from the bazaar, which is situated on the 
banks of the river. The village has been placed in this position 
to avoid the effects of the fever, which in the hot season prevails 
near the water. The shops at Maradit were supplied in small 
quantities with almost every kind of European manufactures con- 
sumed in these countries, as shawls, prints, calicoes, striped nan- 
keens, and handkerchiefs. The shopkeepers usually purchase 
their goods at Trebizond, excepting one or two of the most 
wealthy, who visit Constantinople once a year. Close to Mara- 
dit I met sixty natives of Artvin and its neighbourhood proceed- 
ing to Khoppa, on their way to Trebizond, to embark for Con- 
stantinople in the steamers. These people resort to the capital 
to work there as labourers, and when they gain a little money, re- 
turn to their families, with whom they reside until their cash is 
finished, when they again resort to the capital to earn more. 
This is a common custom among the inhabitants of Livaneh, and 
other districts in the Pashalick of Kars. On an average 150 
persons a month, either going to or returning from Constantinople, 
pass by Maradit, which is reckoned 6 hours from Batum, 

I left Maradit at 3 o'clock, and continuing along the banks of 
the Joruk, which are here flat, for about 4 miles, saw the vil- 
lage of Hebba on the eastern bank ; opposite this village the road 
turns a little to the W., and ascends the slope of a mountain for 
half an hour, after which it descends again rather rapidly to the 
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opening of a ravine, where Kadapha is situated. We reached this 
village at 5 o'clock in the evening. It is reckoned 8 hours, or 
about 24 miles from Batum. There being no coffee-houses 
or other public places in the village, in which travellers can 
rest, they are obliged to have recourse to the hospitality of the 
natives, who, differing in this respect from those of other parts of 
Lazistan, are famed for their civility to strangers. The natives of 
the valley of the Joruk cannot, however, properly be called Laz, 
although the villages on the western side are included in Lazistan, 
yet both in language and habits they resemble the Georgians. 
They are Mohammedans without any mixture of Christians. I took 
up my lodgings for the night in a large stone house, belonging to 
the Mukayid, or registrar of the village, who hearing while I was 
at Maradit of my intention to stop at Kadapha, had prepared a 
room for me. I learned from him that this village is composed 
of upwards of 200 houses, about half of which are close to the 
Joruk, and the remainder scattered in the neighbouring ravine, 
through which runs a torrent into the Joruk called the Kara 
Dereh Su. 

The inhabitants of Kadapha collect a little wax and honey, and 
grow a small quantity of wheat, and barley; but owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country in the neighbourhood, the pro- 
duce is insufficient for their consumption, and they resort to Ba- 
tum in winter to gain their livelihood by labour. 

I left Kadapha next morning at half-past 5 o'clock, and in 10 
minutes after passed Mirkuvet, a village containing about fifty 
houses. Our road lay through narrow fields, between the Joruk 
and the foot of the mountains on our right. It continued so for 
nearly an hour, when turning a little to the W., it became very 
narrow, and ascended the mountain by a very steep path for about 
a quarter of an hour. After this our course became S. again, 
along the slope of the same mountain, the road being still narrow 
and rocky. We rode for nearly 2 hours, when we reached at 9 
a.m. the large village of Botchka, situated on the side of the 
mountains ; here I stopped to breakfast. The distance is called 
2 hours, but the difficulty of the road rendered our march so 
tedious. 

Botchka contains from eighty to a hundred good-sized houses, 
several of which are of stone and built in contact with each other. 
There are but two or three shops in the village, and they are 
supplied with European goods. The natives employ themselves 
in making bricks and earthen jars, with which they supply the 
whole coast between Rizeh and Choruksu, and they act as boat- 
men on the river. In their calling they are considered very ex- 
pert, and their village furnishes about thirty boats, which ply on 
the Jortik, and to Khoppa by sea. The total number of boats on 

x2 
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the river is about eighty ; of these, Botchka furnishes thirty, Ma- 
radft twenty, and other places thirty more. 

We left Botchka at 9J a.m., and a few minutes after passed 
an old fort, said to be Genoese. It is placed at the opening of a 
valley, through which flows the Itchkaleh Su, coming from the 
W., and falling into the Joruk. We crossed the stream by a 
stone bridge, and in a quarter of an hour reached Zituret. Large 
quantities of tiles are here manufactured, and from hence the whole 
coast of Lazistan is supplied. A mile beyond it we crossed ano- 
ther stream called the Murghur Su, also emptying itself into the 
Joruk from the westward. This stream forms the boundary be- 
tween the province of Lazistan and that of Livaneh, which we now 
entered. The road turns slightly to the E., and continues in this 
direction for about 2 miles, then leaving the banks of the Jo- 
ruk, it winds off to the westward over a hill, on which is situated 
Dampal, containing about twenty houses. After riding through 
the village, we turned towards the river again, reached its banks 
in 20 minutes, and proceeded along them in a south-south-easterly 
direction till 12|, when we came to a deserted khan called Omana 
Khan. Our horses having lost nearly all their shoes from the 
rocky nature of the roads, we were obliged to stop here and shoe 
them afresh. This operation I was forced to perform myself, and 
knowing there were no farriers on the road, I had brought with me 
the necessary utensils. The horses shod, we continued our route 
in a southerly direction through some ploughed fields. Directly 
we got out of these, a steep ascent commenced by a narrow road, 
and we continued along the slope of the mountain, either ascending 
or descending, for 2 hours, when we passed by a stone bridge, a 
stream called Hatil Derreh Su, and from thence by a similar 
kind of road reached Artvin at 5 o'clock in the evening. The 
distance from Botchka to Artvin is 8 hours, or 24 miles. 

The town of Artvin is on the western side of the valley of the 
Joruk, and built on both sides of a ravine, which runs down to 
the river. It has the appearance of a large village, most of the 
houses being built of wood, and separated from each other by 
gardens planted with mulberry and olive trees. There are a few 
well-built stone houses belonging to Turks, but these are at some 
distance from the rest, at the mouth of the ravine, where is situated 
the Mohammedan quarter. The largest edifice in the upper part 
of the town is a newly-erected Catholic church. The greater por- 
tion of the expense of constructing this church was defrayed by 
an Armenian Catholic banker at Constantinople. This person 
was originally to have borne the whole cost of it, but the Catholic 
bishop having had it built on a larger scale than intended, the 
sum of 2000/. furnished by the banker was insufficient, and the 
natives, not to leave the thing unfinished, were obliged to contri- 
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tmte 1000/. more. This even would not have sufficed, had the 
latter not lent their gratuitous assistance in carrying ihe stones 
and timber from the neighbouring hills. In doing this, even the 
women aided, and a Turk told me that it was astonishing to see 
with what zeal and perseverance they performed their labour. 
The building is entirely of stone, about sixty feet long by twenty- 
six wide, lofty and light, with a vaulted roof, and, without any 
pretension to architectural beauty, is, nevertheless, a creditable 
performance. 

Artvin is the capital of the district of Livaneh, and contains 
1000 houses; of these 606 are Turkish, 334 Catholic, and the 
remaining 60 Armenian. The total amount of population in the 
place is reckoned at about 5500 souls. The Catholics are more 
numerous than the Turks, although their houses are fewer. This 
is owing to the custom prevalent with the Turks, of sons separating 
from their parents as soon as they marry, whereas the sons of the 
Christians continue under the parental roof after marriage. The 
Bazar is situated at the upper end of the ravine, and consists of 
about two hundred very small and mean shops in a narrow and 
dirty street. There are also two or three coffee-houses, in which 
travellers lodge, as there are no khans. The shops are scantily 
supplied with European goods, as the consumption is limited, the 
natives using for clothing, cotton stuffs manufactured here by the 
Catholic Armenians. The native manufactures are a coarse cotton 
cloth called shilleh — sometimes dyed red, and used for shirts and 
aprons by women ; but, when undyed, by men ; a striped cloth 
called manissah, used both by men and women ; and towels and 
bath cloths : all these are made with British cotton twist, which 
forms the principal article of import at Artvin. The quantity 
consumed annually amounts to about 2000 batmans, equal to 
33,000 lbs. English, which native merchants bring from Constan- 
tinople. The trade of Artvin lost its importance when the Russians 
prohibited the entry of European manufactures into Georgia. 
Previous to this an active intercourse was carried on with Ahkiska, 
which was supplied with many articles of British manufacture 
through Artvin. This year the depression in the trade was greatly 
increased by the scarcity of wheat and barley throughout the 
country, in consequence of which horses were nearly starved 
during the winter, and unfit for carrying burdens of any sort. 
Goods could not be transported from Artvin to Erzrutn, a dis- 
tance of 42 or 45 hours, even by paying eight times the price of 
other years. The scarcity was felt more severely in the district 
of Livaneh, because even in plentiful years it is dependent on the 
neighbouring provinces for wheat and barley, as the mountainous 
nature of the country does not afford sufficient arable land to pro- 
duce the required supplies, notwithstanding every foot cf ground 
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is cultivated which can be so by any degree of labour, and it is 
extraordinary to see spots which are apparently inaccessible bear- 
ing crops. 

The musselim of the district of Livaneh resides at Artvin : he is 
a mirala'i or colonel, and was left there by Bahri Pasha of Kars, 
who lately visited Artvin to inquire into the conduct of Yussuf 
Bey, the then musselim, accused of having extorted a sum of 300 
purses, or 1500/., from the natives. The pasha, finding the accu- 
sation proved, obliged Yussuf Bey to return the money to those 
from whom he had exacted it, removed him from his post, and 
named Mustafa Bey, the present musselim, in his stead, with a 
salary of 30/. per month. This sum is to be levied from the inha- 
bitants of the district. The Artvinlees were well pleased with the 
arrangement, as it relieved them from the extortions of the native 
beys, of whom there are several, and to whom the government of 
the district had been hitherto confided. The beys, however, long 
accustomed to be uncontrolled by a musselim chosen from among 
themselves, finding they could not under the present one act as 
they pleased, formed a scheme to get rid of him. On a report of 
Bahri Pasha's removal from Kars being spread at Artvin, they 
persuaded the natives of the villages, naturally a turbulent set, to 
refuse contributing their quota to the salary of the musselim, and 
to threaten him with a revolt if he did not leave Artvin. They 
were on the point of acting up to their threat while I was at 
Artvin, but hearing that Bahri Pasha was confirmed in his post, 
they abandoned their plans, and the day before I left, went to the 
musselim and expressed a repentance of their proceedings. The 
musselim told me that this was an act only prompted by their 
fear of the pasha, and that, he was sure they would recommence 
their intrigues again were they to learn the probability of the 
pasha's removal. Under a lax administration, the beys were the 
instigators of all the disorders which occurred in the country ; but 
by the vigour, activity, and disinterestedness displayed by Bahri 
Pasha, he succeeded in gaining a complete control over them, and 
was both respected and feared. 

The district of Livaneh counts altogether 130 villages, and con- 
tains, including those of Artvin, 8000 houses. Its exports, besides 
shilleh and manissah, are butter, wax, honey, and olives, with a 
little oil made in the neighbourhood of Artvin, where the olive- 
tree thrives. A very small portion of the olives are, however, 
pressed j it being more profitable to salt them, as in that state 
they are much sought after for exportation to Ahkiska. The 
climate of the district, near Artvin in particular, is very mild ; and 
winters sometimes pass without any snow falling, excepting on the 
summits of the mountains. The heat in summer is, however, said 
to be very oppressive, the place being surrounded by hills and 
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mountains of limestone. The atmosphere at the upper part of the 
town is disagreeably dry, whereas the inhabitants of the lower 
portion complain of great dampness. The distance is about a mile 
and a half, on a steep ascent. 

I lived while at Artvin with the Catholic bishop, a native of 
Bitlis, but brought up at the Propaganda at Rome ; his name is 
Salviani : he is an intelligent person, has travelled in Europe, and 
is much respected by the native beys and Turks, over whom he 
possesses great influence. The entire management of the affairs 
of the Catholics is confided to him, and the musselim hardly ever 
interferes. The bishop decides their lawsuits, and has the power 
of punishing them by fine, imprisonment, and the bastinado. 

On quitting Artvin I descended to a bridge over the Joriik 
below the town, and engaged a boat io take me to Batum for 
the sum of 60 p. = 12*. The boats cannot navigate the river 
higher up than this bridge, on account of rocks in the middle of 
the stream, which is in that part only 15 or 20 yards broad. I 
embarked in the boat at 6 o'clock a.m., and reached the mouth of 
the river at half-past 3 in the afternoon, having landed for half an 
hour at Maradi't, so that we came a distance of, I should think, 
55 miles in nine hours. There being a heavy sea on, the boat 
could not get out of the mouth of the river ; I therefore landed, 
and mounting my horse, which I had sent from Artvin the day 
previous, rode into Batum in two hours. 

The Joruk is neither so broad nor so large as I was led to 
expect by report. It is true that when I came down, the river 
was in its smallest bed ; but in many parts between Botchka and 
Artvin, its banks rise in abrupt acclivities, attaining the elevation 
of mountains, so that the water cannot spread between them. The 
depth at this season varies from 8 to 2 feet, but in the melting of 
the snow it rises perhaps 20 feet where the bed is confined ; and, 
where not so, it increases in width 200 yards. The width now in 
most parts was 40 to 50 yards. Rapids occur at almost every 
turn on first starting from Artvin, near which place there are also 
two or three falls of 1^ to 2 feet: the frequent occurrence of 
rapids requires very expert management. I experienced consi- 
derable apprehension on approaching these places, until I had 
passed two or three of them. It appeared as if the boat would 
inevitably be dashed in pieces at every turn, but I gained con- 
fidence after witnessing the skill of the boatmen. Accidents are, 
however, of frequent occurrence ; and last autumn a boat, with 
twelve persons in her, struck against a rock at a rapid, went to 
pieces, and every soul in her was drowned. The boats used on 
the Joruk are flat-bottomed, about 50 feet long, sharp at both 
ends, 4 to 5 feet broad in the centre, drawing 15 to 18 inches when 
they are fully laden, and carrying from 6 to 8 tons weight. At 
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present the boats are chiefly employed in transporting bricks, tiles, 
and lime. The latter is made in villages on the mountains bor- 
dering the valley of the Jordk, wood being more plentiful there 
than close to the water : it is brought down to the river's banks 
on horses. Occasionally iron and other merchandise are sent up 
the stream from Batfim ; but traders with goods destined for 
Artvin, coming from Trebizond or Constantinople, prefer landing 
them at Khoppa, whence they are conveyed overland. The 
distance from Khoppa to Artvin is only 18 hours. Were the road 
from Batum to Artvin made wider in some parts, I am of opinion 
that land-conveyance would also be adopted for the goods sent up 
from thence, both as the more expeditious and less expensive 
mode ; but with the roads in their present state, this would not be 
practicable, as in many parts of them a laden horse cannot pass. 
The country people, who sometimes bring down produce from the 
villages, are obliged to unload their horses and carry the loads on 
their backs when a pass of this sort occurs. This proceeding 
would be too dilatory and troublesome for a caravan of merchan- 
dise; and the drivers cannot stand the fatigue when it is often re- 
peated, as would be the case on this road. 

The rapidity of the current, the sharp bends and rocks, are, I 
think, insuperable obstacles to the navigation of the Joruk by a 
steamer — an idea I was led to entertain by reports of its size. 
The numerous rapids between Botchka and Artvin would at any 
rate render it impossible for a steamer to proceed higher up it 
than the former place, which is but a little more than half way ; 
and an enterprise of this nature would on that account prove of 
but trifling utility to commerce. 

The valley of the Joruk, as far as I explored it, does not afford 
important resources for trade, as the people generally are poor, 
and the country unproductive. It is too mountainous to supply 
cattle or to produce grain for exportation; and the only exports 
beyond the insignificant articles mentioned might be fir timber, 
for which the Joruk offers a great facility; but this branch is 
neglected. 

A steam communication between the capital and Batum would, 
in time, probably tend to give this country an active transit com- 
merce, and Artvin might become the channel of a transit trade 
with Persia, as by landing goods at Batum, and from thence 
passing them by Artvin, Kars, and Byazid, there would be eco- 
nomy both in expense, in distance, and time. I cannot exactly 
state what may be the difference between this road and that by 
Erzrum, but a Georgian once told me he estimated the journey 
would be curtailed about seven stages. The situation of Artvin 
with respect to Kars, and Ahkiska, Erivan and Gumri wo ulno 
doubt secure for it the transit trade of these places. 
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There is a tradition that in old times caravans for Persia did go 
by Baliim, and from thence through Artvin or Adjarah ; but. I 
could not trace the tradition to any authentic source, although it is 
in the mouth of every one. When questioned on the subject, no 
one can state more than that he had heard such was the fact. 

The mountains near the Joruk are mostly limestone, and, like 
the Taurus, may possibly be metalliferous ; but I cannot state so 
from my own knowledge, being ignorant of mineralogy : there are, 
however, no mines actually worked in Livaneh or the neighbouring 
provinces. 



IX. — Exploring Excursions in Australia. By Mr. Henry 
Stuart Russell. 

[The following account of some Exploring Excursions made by 
Mr. Henry Stuart Russell, and his brother Mr. Sydenham Rus- 
sell, is taken from a rough Diary, and Letters to their Mother, 
and from a letter addressed by Mr. Glover to Rear- Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm, by whom the narrative has been arranged, and 
communicated to the Society; with a short description of the 
country to which it relates.] 

The Darling Downs, which from their extent, fertility, and 
beauty, may be ranked amongst the finest districts of Australia, 
are situated on the western slope of a portion of the great moun- 
tain range which runs nearly parallel to its E. coast. They were 
discovered by Allan Cunningham, who did not however proceed 
further north than the Condamine, on the western side of the 
range ; and only took a bird's-eye view of them from- a height. 
Their mean elevation at the station of his tents, in the valley of 
the river, he determined to be 1877 feet; but Mount Mitchell, 
the highest peak of the range above them, rises to 4100 feet. 
Mr. Cunningham looked upon the Condamine as the southern 
boundary of the Downs; but the settlers now place that river 
further to the S., at Herries's Range, which runs nearly E. and 
W., making the Peel and Canning Downs of Cunningham to 
form part of what are now called Darling Downs (though a strip 
of scrubby land intervenes between them and the river). From 
Herries's range they extend northward to lat. 26° 50', six miles 
beyond Jimba,* at present the most northerly station. Their 
breadth may be estimated at from 30 to 40 miles, sloping gradu- 
ally from the great eastern range down to the Condamine. 

A stream which rises about 10 miles S. of Cunningham Gap, 
is considered to be the main source of the Condamine. It passes 
about 20 miles to the S. of Hodgson's Station (Mr. Russell's 

* Scougall's station, called by the natives Jimba, which name we shall retain. — C. M, 



